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MRS. PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 


. [' is a most encouraging reflection to those who would as- 
_ # pire at literary fame, that many of the most celebrated 
_ characters have risen to eminence by the unassisted powers 
of their own minds, without the advantages of either for- 
tune, or education, The respectable person whose Me- 
 moir we now present is a singular instance of this kind, 
being self-taught; and her character must at once be con- 
4 templated with feelings of reverence and satisfaction ; for 
her unusual industry in the acquisition of knowledge, only 
ot : 

_# served as a prelude to more important labours; and she 
a distinguished herself as much by superior intelligence in 
“| "= works for the formation and improvement of the youthful 
eae & ‘mind, as by benevolence and philanthropy in forming 

~~ schemes to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes. 
~“— Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield is the eldest daughter of Da- 
~ niel Bell, late of Stamford Hill, and Catherine Barclay, 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Robert Barclay, who 
wrote the famous Apology for the Quakers. She was born 
7 / « yn the 31st of January, 1751, in the village of Tottenham :; 
tf. Sand married Mr. Edward Wakefield, merchant, of Lon- 
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don, on the 3d January, 1771, by whom she has three 
children now living, one daughter, and two sons. Among 
her numerous relatives, she has the felicity of ranking Mrs. 
Fry*, of Mildred’s Court, to whom she is aunt. Though 
now the author of many approved works, Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield had not the advantages of education; and has 
acquired all her knowledge by the dint of her own unwea- 
ried application, and a readiness in seizing upon those few 
opportunities of instruction which were presented 1o her, 
A judicious mother perceived the bent of her mind; and 
placed her, at the early age of fourteen, as instructress 
to her younger sisters. Education has always been her 
favourite employment: when her own children were of an 
age to be informed, she superintended their instruction in 
every respect ; and even learnt the dead languages that she 
might be able to assist them in preparing for their masters. | 
She has entirely brought up one grand-child, who still lives F 
to thank her in the warmest terms; and even at this mo- if 
ment, takes great delight in superintending the education 
of two little girls. Indeed much of her life has been devoted 
to the improvement of her children and grand-children. 

At the village of Tottenham, where she was born, and 
lived more than fifty years, she is well known as the 
founder of most of its excellent charities ; the first Saving z 
Bank was commenced at her suggestion; and established, 
and carried on by her exertions ; ber health, for the last 
few years, has prevented her attending to these objects, but 
she still enjoys them in retrospection, with the pleasing con- 
sideration that she has contributed to the happiness and 
comfort of many of her poor neighbours. 

Of her private character, it may, without exaggeration, 
be said, that she is, and has been remarkable for perform- 
ing those duties which devolve on a daughter, wife, mother, 
and grandmother (for she has seventeen grand-children); — 
but none can duly appreciate her merits in these respects, — 















































































* Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, of whom a most interesting Memoir ap- a 
peared in our Number for June, 
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but those who have lived under the happy influence of her 
many virtues. 

In her disposition, she is remarkably calm and cheerful; 
and proves it more fully by bearing with great patience an 
accumulation of extreme bodily suffering ; indeed, under 
every circumstance, it has been a rule with her to make the 
best of her situation, whatever that might be; even at 
her present advanced period of life, she continues to read 
many hours every day; and derives as much amusement 
as ever from her love of reading and her extensive acquain- 
tance with literature. 

She was born a member of the religious and benevolent 
society called Friends; and has remained in it from prin- 
ciple, but the best test of her faith may be seen in her works, 


- which evince the excellence of her motives; and an endea- 


vour to obey those commandments, and to follow that ex- 
ample which has been given by our blessed Saviour. 
She is the author of many well-known publications for 


3 young people; in which she has industriously embraced all 
- the leading objects of early instruction, whether of Travels, 


Foreign, or Domestic ; or of History, Natural, or Moral; 


or of Science and Philosophy; with appropriate Reflec- 


2 tions, moral and religious, that may influence and direct 
in the dangerous and difficult passage through life. These 
_ works, enumerated below, have met with the public ap- 


probation, are now generally read, and widely circulated. 
A brief Account of the Life of William Penn ;—Reflec- 


_ tions on the Present Condition of the Female Sex ; with Sug- 


‘Ss The three last were written by an amanuensis; and prove 


gestions for its Improvement ;—The Traveller in Asia ;—In- 
stinct Displayed ;—An Introduction to the Natural History 
and Classification of Insects ;—Excursions in North Ame- 


_ rica;—A Family Tour through the British Empire ;—The 
- Juvenile Travellers ;—Perambulations in London and its 


Environs ;—An Introduction to Botany ;—Domestic Recrea- 


' tion;—Leisure Hours ;—Mental Improvement, or the Beau- 


ties and Wonders of Nature and Art;—Juvenile Anecdotes ; 
~——Sketches of Human Manners ;—The Traveller in Africa. 
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that, though enfeebled in body, her mind remains vigorous, 
and still possessing that energy which has actuated her 
through life. 

In glancing over these brief details, we are struck 
with the energy, but more with the goodness of the cha- 
racter they develope; and have no doubt, our readers will 
draw from them a useful lesson. This lady’s first efforts 
were the indication of a strong and powerful mind. 
In the attainment of knowledge herself, and in the edu- 
cation of her sisters, her intellect expanded; she wrote 
elementary books for instruction; which, upon trial, 
were found to answer the purpose so much better than 
those in use, that she published them for the benefit 
of the public. While thus engaged, her activity and 
benevolence took a wider range, and was exerted in 
forming charitable institutions for the poor; and her whole 
conduct discovers an energy, philanthropy, meekness, and 
resignation, rarely to be met with; and is as much to be 
admired in private life, in the rearing and educating of her 
offspring, and meek submission to the common infirmities 
of our nature, asin her active and benevolent endeavours 
to promote the welfare of her fellow-creatures, 

















MARSHALL TURENNE. 


Tuis great general, though himself the bravest of men, 
was well known to be extremely frugal of the blood of his 
soldiers. In the campaign against the Austrians, which 
took place previous to the fatal one in which he was killed, 
he avoided coming to any decisive battle with the enemy, 
whom he was manceuvring to get as much as possible 
into his power before he struck a decisive blow. A noble- 
man of the court, who disliked Turenne, one day asked 
him, with a sneer, what he had been doing during his last 
campaign. ‘ [ have been employed,” replied the Marshall, 
‘in keeping the enemy idle.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE LADIES’ COMMITTEE AT NEWGATE, 


(Concluded from page 12.) 


Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few 
months before, and had not forgotten the painful impres- 
sions made by a scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very ut- 
most limits of misery and guilt. They now saw, what, 
without exaggeration, may be called a_ transformation. 
Riot, licentiousness, and filth, exchanged for order, so- 
briety, and comparative neatness in the chamber, the ap- 
parel, and the persons of the prisoners. They saw no more 
an assemblage of abandoned and shameless creatures, 
half naked, and half drunk, rather demanding than re- 
questing charity. The prison no more resounded with ob- 
scenity, and imprecations, and licentious songs; and, to 
use the coarse, but the just, expression of one who knew 
the prison well, “ this hell upon earth” exhibited the ap- 
pearance of an industrious manufactory, or a well regu- 
lated family. 

The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance 
of the alterations which had been effected, immediately 
adopted the whole plan as a part of a system of Newgate, 
empowered the ladies to punish the refractory by short 
confinement, undertook part of the expense of the ma- 
tron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and benedictions, 

About six months after the establishment of the school 
for the children, and the manufactory for the tried side, 
the committee received a most urgent petition from the 
untried, entreating that the same might be done amongst 
them, and promising strict obedience. In consequence, the 
G3 
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= 
ladies made the same arrangements, proposed the same 
rules, and admitted in the same manner, as on the other 
side, the prisoners to participate in their enaction. The 
experiment has here answered, but not to the same extent. 
They have had difficulty in procuring a sufficiency of work, 
the prisoners are not so disposed to labour, flattering them- 
selves with the prospect of speedy release; besides, they 
are necessarily engaged, in some degree, in preparations 
for their trial. The result of the observations of the ladies 
has been, that where the prisoners, from whatever cause, 
did no work, they derived little, if any, moral advantage; 
where they did some work, they received some benefit; 
and where they were fully engaged, they were really and 
essentially improved. 

A year is now elapsed since the operation in Newgate 
began, and those most competent to judge, the late Lord 
Mayor and the present, the late Sheriffs and the present, 


the late Governor and the present, various Grand Ju- a 
ries, *the Chairman of the Police Committee, the Ordi- 
nary, and the officers of the prison, have all declared their 


satisfaction, mixed with astonishment, at the alteration 
which has taken place in the conduct of the females, i 

It is true, and the Ladies’ Committee are anxious that — 
it should not be concealed, that some of the rules have ~ 


been occasionally broken. Spirits, they fear, have more 


than once been introduced; and it was discovered at one 
period, when many of the ladies were absent, that card- — 
playing had been resumed. But, though truth compels — 


them to acknowledge these deviations, they have been of * 
a very limited extent. I could find but one lady who 


had heard an oath, and there had not been above a dozen 
instances of intoxication, and the ladies feel justified in — 
stating, that the rules have generally been observed. They : 

have been treated with uniform respect and gratitude. They © 

have reason to rejoice in the improved conduct, and, as 
they trust, in the confirmed moral habits of the prisoners. 
Several have received the rudiments of education, and have | 


learned, for the first time, the truths of the Christian re- : | 
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ligion. Many have left them, who are now filling their 
stations in life uprightly and respectably. But one dis- 
charged from the prison, has been again committed for a 
transgression of the law. 

In the infirmary, I saw a woman, who was represented 
as near her end, She spoke very feelingly of the Ladies, 
adding, “all the comforts around me, and all the conso- 
lation of my mind, are owing to them.” 

With respect to gaming, I must mention an anecdote, 
which displays the efficacy of the system pursued. A ses- 
sion had just closed, many of the former prisoners were 
sent away, and many new ones were received. A report 
was circulated that gaming was still practised in the pri- 
son: one of the Ladies went there alone, and assembled 
the prisoners together ; she told them what she had heard, 
and that she feared it was true; she dwelt upon the sin of 
gaming, its evil effect upon their minds, the interruption 
it gave, and the distaste it excited, to labour; and she con- 
cluded by telling them, how much the belief of that re- 
port had grieved her, and how gratified she should be, if, 
either from consideration for themselves, or kindness to 
her, they should be disposed to relinquish the practice. 
Soon after she retired to the Ladies’ room, one of the 
prisoners came to her, expressed, in a manner which in- 
dicated real feeling, her sorrow for having broken the rules 
of so kind a friend, and gave her a pack of cards; and 
four others did the same. Having burnt the cards in their 
presence, she felt bound to remunerate them for their va- 
lue, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by 
some small present. A few days afterwards, she called 
the first to her, and telling her intention, produced a neat 
muslin handkerchief. To her surprise, the girl looked dis- 
appointed; and, on asking the reason, she confessed that 
she had hoped that Mrs. would have given her a 
Bible with her own name written in it, which she should 
value beyond any thing else, and always keep and 
read. Such a request, made in sucha manner, could not 
be refused; and the Lady assures me, that she never gave 
a Bible in her life, which was received with so mwch in- 
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| 
‘terest and satisfaction, or one, which she thinks more likely ~ 
todo good. Itis remarkable, that this girl, from her con. ~ 
ductin her preceding prison, and in court, came to New- 3 
gate with the worst of characters; she has read her Bible — 
with tolerable regularity, and has evinced much propriety — 
of conduct, and great hopes are entertained of her perma. 
nent improvement. _ 

In addition to the encouragement received by the ladies — 
from the conduct of their pupils, both within and without 
the prison, they have the satisfaction of hearing other and 
important testimonies. The Governor, the Matron, and the 
Chaplain of the Penitentiary at Millbank, assured me, that 
the females, who came from Newgate, were farmore correct 
and decent than those who were sentfrom any other prison, 
The manner in which these asked after the welfare and 
health of the Ladies’ Committee was highly interesting; — 
I can truly say, I never heard more minute, or more affec- B 
tionate enquiries, or more grateful acknowledgements, — 
The answer of one struck me much, but more.from the 
manner than the language. Mentioning the name of one 
of the ladies, I asked, if she had done them any good, _ 
The reply was, “ God bless her, and the day she came to ~ 
Newgate; she has done us all good, and we have, and — 
shall always have, reason to bless her.” 

This prisoner had been in Newgate previously, as well — 
as subsequently, to the introduction of the Ladies’ Com- — 
mittee, and gave mea striking picture of the contrast be- — 
tween the two periods. At first, the filth and smell were % 
so intolerable, as immediately to affect her health. There ¥ 
was no employment, but gaming, drinking, obscene song- 
books and conversation. Her Friends, who happened to — 
be respectable, were entirely excluded; they dared not — 
enter the prison, Her mother had, indeed, made tbe at- — 
tempt, but her shawl had been openly snatched from her, ~ 
and she- could not recover it. Men, generally thieves, — 
connected with the women, were admitted without any — 
restraint, and very often slept there ; but when the ladies ~ 
came, all this was altered, and the women soon seemedas — 
much changed in mind, as they were in their practices, x 
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The effect wrought by the advice and admonijtions of the 
ladies, may, perhaps, be evinced more forcibly by a single 
and a slight occurrence, than by any description. It was a 
practice of immemorial usage, for convicts, on the night 
preceding their departure for Botany Bay, to pull down 
and to break every thing breakable within their part of the 
prison, and to go off shouting with the most hardened 
effrontery. When the period approached for a late clear- 
ance, every one connected with the prison, dreaded this 
night of disturbance and devastation. To the surprise of 
the oldest turnkey, no noise was heard, not a window was 
intentionally broken. They took an affectionate leave of 
their companions, and expressed the utmost gratitude to 
their benefactors; the next day, they entered their con- 
veyances without any tumult; and their departure, in the 
tears that were shed, and the mournful decorum that was 
observed, resembled a funeral procession ; and so orderly 
was their behaviour, that it was deemed unnecessary to 
send more than half the usual escort. 

If any thing further could be wanting to establish the suc- 
cess of the institution, I could appeal to the manufactory. 
The women have made upwards of twenty thousand articles 
of dress, not one of which has been lost or stolen. 

Thus has an experiment been tried, as important (in the 
contemplation of its future results) as any that was ever 
attempted by ingenious humanity. In one sense, it is much 
to be lamented, that the scene of action was not more fa- 
vourable. The narrow limits of Newgate, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of classification, prevented the adop- 
tion of many measures, which might have contributed much 
to the improvement of the prison; and might, therefore, 
have rendered the result more strikingly successful. On 
the other hand, we must rejoice, that the trial has been 
made under every possible disadvantage. A system which 
has surmounted the peculiar and numerous obstacles 
which Newgate presented, must prevail where the means of 
separation are greater, and the turpitude of the prisoners is 
less. Here, if any where, failure was to be expected. 
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It is evident, that there is a great difference in the hein. " 
ousness of crimes. There is too, as great a difference in © 
the character of persons guilty of the same crime. A coun. ~ 





try girl may commit an offence, but her mind probably will a 
not have received the deep taint of habitual depravity, and B. 
a sense of shame, if not of remorse, will not have entirely 


fled. An inhabitant of London (such at least as those on 
whom this experiment was tried) may be guilty of precisely a 


the same offence; but this is but one act of a series of 


similar acts, one exemplification of a regular system, 
Newgate, at the period described, contained, and indeed, 
at all periods, must contain, the refuse of the capital; that 


is, the very worst description of criminals, committed for 


the very worst excesses of crime. Women, who had been 
frequent inmates of a prison, and with whom thieving was | 


their “daily bread;” with such unpropitious materials, — 


success is conclusive, as to the possibility of roformation — 
elsewhere. a 

It will naturally be asked, how, and by what vital prin- 
ciples, was the reformation in Newgate accomplished? how a 


were a few ladies, of no extraordinary influence, unknown 


even by name to the magistrates of the metropolis, enabled 4 
with such facility to guide those who had baffled all autho- — 


rity, and defied all the menaces of the law,—how was it - 7 


that they 
“ Wielded at will this fierce democracy ?” 


How did they divest habit of its influence? By what | 


charm did they transform vice into virtue, riot into order? a 
When I first heard of their proceedings, when I heard ~ 


that Mr. Newman the Governor had declared, that after © 
the lapse of a fortnight, he hardly knew again this part of © 
the prison, so entire was the change, I confess, that the | 
foregoing questions occurred to my mind—a visit to New- © 
gate explained them. I found that the ladies ruled by the 
law of kindness, written in their hearts, and displayed in 
their actions, 
They spoke to the prisoners with affection, mixed with ~ 
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% pradence. These had long been rejected by all reputable 
a society. It was long since they had heard the voice of real 
~~ compassion, or seen the example of real virtue. They had 
will ~ steeled their minds against the terrors of punishment ; but 
they were melted at the warning voice of those who felt for 
their sorrows, while they gently reproved their misdeeds ; 
and that virtue which discovered itself in such amiable 
exertions for them, recommended itself to their imitation 
with double attractions. 

With so much experience as the Ladies’ Committce have 
had, itis a matter of importance to ascertain what plans 











they can recommend, as having been found of principal 
lfor efficacy. ‘These are— 
been 


was _—S_=iist, “ Religious instruction,”—perusal of the Scriptures 
morning and evening. ‘They have found the prisoners re- 
~ markably ignorant of the first principles of Christianity, 
and they have reason to think, that a prison, in excluding 
~ many objects of worldly interest, occupation, and pleasure, 
and in the pause which it produces in the career of life, 
~ and in the apprehensions it sometimes excites, is well cal- 
culated for the inculcation of religious impressions. 

; 2dly, Constant employment is a grand and an indispen- 
as it sable requisite in the reformation of aprison. They would 









, a feel themselves totally incompetent to restrain the passions 
io of this unruly race, if their minds were not engaged in 
useful and active objects. 
what ie 3dly, Rules simple and lenient, but rigidly enforced, 
der? Re and, if possible, the concurrence of the prisoners in their 
eard 2 formation. 
after | 4thly, Classification and separation to the greatest pos- 
rt of | sible extent. 
t the a Sthly, They recommend that prisoners should be treated 
lew- = as human beings, with human feelings, with that disin- 
‘the ""% terested kindness which will engage their affections; yet 
d in ))) as human beings degraded by crime, with that degree of 


ae restraint, and with those symbols of degradation, which 
may recall a sense of their guilt, and humble their pride. 
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Before we close this article, so highly honourable to the 
ladies concerned, we must acknowledge our obligations to 
Mr. Thomas Fowel Buxton, from whose clear and well-written 
‘Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery are produced, or 
prevented, by our present System of Prison Discipline,” 
we are indebted for our interesting extract, nor can we give 
a better opinion of the importance and interest of the la- 
bours of love of these philanthropic ladies, in the cause of 
suffering hnmanity, of their hitherto neglected fellow crea- 
tures, than in that gentleman’s own words— 

“Were it merely a philosophical experiment, it would 
be worthy of authentic record, as giving us an insight into 
the secret structure of the human mind; and furnishing a 
demonstration that there is rarely a period at which the 
embers of expiring virtue may not be revived; but it is 
not an abstract metaphysical discovery, it is intimately 
connected with the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind, and with the diminution of crime. Thousands pass 
through our prisons every year, and learn there, vice, and 
the arts of successful villany. A judicious application of 
the methods adopted by these ladies, may furnish the pri- 
soners with other acquisitions, and render our prisons 
what they ought to be, and what they are not—schools of 
morality and reformation. 














HEALTH AND SICKNESS, 


HEALTH may be enjoyed; sickness must be endured ; one 
body is the object of both, one God the author of both: if 
then he give me health, I will thankfully enjoy it, and not 
think it too good, since itis his mercy that bestows it ; if he 
send sickness, I will patiently endure it, and not think it 
too great, since it is my sin that deserves it. If in health, I 
will strive to preserve it by praising him; if in sickness, I 
will strive to remove it by praying tohim, He shall be my 
God in sickness and in health, and my trust shall be in him 
in health and in sickness. So in my health, I will not need 
to fear sickness, nor in any sickness despair of health. 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 





TRANSLATION, 
yROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 17, ) 





I REMAINED with Don Pedro; and much I wished to be 
alone with him, to relate all that had passed, to speak my 
sentiments, my sorrow, and great astonishment at the in- 
comprehensible villany of Don Louis, and give way to my 
feelings unrestrained. I went not to bed; and the first 
rays of light occasioned the most painful sensation. Being 
determined to go away that very day, I meant to see 
Donna Bianca again for. the last time, and to bid her an 
eternal farewell. At eight o’clock in the morning, she sent 
for Don Pedro and me; we went immediately to her apart- 
ment; where she was alone. She turned pale on seeing 
me. Don Pedro approached her, and kissed her hand, 
saying, The skirt of your gown is the only part that we 
ought to kiss. We have done our duty, answered she: your 
friend justifies every sentiment of esteem and affection, 
that I shall ever preserve for him while I have life. O 
Placid! continued she, the preceding night has overturned 
allour projects, and changed our destiny; and yet the re- 
membrance of this memorable night will hereafter become 
the sweetest that we can preserve! We have defended 
innocence and virtue from the frightful snares of vice ; 
we have restored a young and charming creature, as pure 
and sensible as she is lovely, to happiness! It is true, 
that, in doing this noble action, we sacrifice ourselves, and 
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renounce the tenderest affections, the dearest hopes! 
Well; is not this thought alone a recompence? And should 
that afflict us which adds so much lustre to what we have 
done? At these words, without waiting for an answer, 
she rosé, and hastily left the room. I threw myself into 
Don Pedro’s arms; and felt his tears trickle down my 
face! In afew minutes, we heard a noise, and wiped away 
our tears; an instant after, the door opened; and Donna 
Bianca entered, leading Inés by the hand. Donna Bianca 
had clothed Inés in white, with as much grace and elegance 
as simplicity! Here, said she, is your wife! she needs 
only to be seen and heard to be loved. She has given you 
the strongest proofs of her affection ; and you can appre- 
ciate so much beauty, innocence, and sensibility: The 
deepest sorrow cannot change her mildness ; she did not 
complain; but she buried herself, and, notwithstanding 
her pious resignation, she was dying of sorrow. Ah! you 
must both be happy; you will be so; and this thought will 
make me happy! Adieu! continued she, in a feeble voice, 
dear Don Pedro. I confide them to your friendship. Pre- 
side over their union. Adieu! While she spoke, I was 
standing, pale, and frozen: it seemed as if the termina- 
tion of all things was at hand! O! madam, said Inés, 








weeping, and embracing her, I am sorry to leave you! I § 


am so affected at your goodness———-Inés, said I, we 
must thank her prostrate; and we fell at her feet. She 
held out her hands ; and I once more pressed her beloved 
hand in mine; and wetted it with my tears. She wished 
to speak; but the words died on her lips; she let down 
the white veil which covered her head; and concealed het 
enchanting countenance, which I was no longer to behold. 
My heart was torn with contending emotions. Don Pedro 
took me in his arms, and hurried me away. Inés followed 
us. I was no longer collected. They forced me into a 
carriage; or, rather, carried me into it. Such was our 
sorrowful separation! I received the vows of Inés at Ma- 
drid, in the chapel of Don Pedro’s house. 

The day of my marriage, Don Pedro received a letter 
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| 5 CARESS scammer ie 
from Donna Bianca, which he shewed me, couched in these 
terms— 














“My FRIEND, 

‘Employ all the influence that you have over them to 
prevent their returning to the valley: let them settle ina 
solitary place; but I cannot bear the thought of their going 
to reside in cottages made of tree-leaves. For several 
reasons, I no longer propose the castle in which I now am; 
but I conjure them to accept another estate that I possess 
in the kingdom of Grenada; obtain this fresh proof of 
their affection for me. 

“ Tell him, that I require him, by all the rights that the 
feelings of a sister and a mother can give, perseveringly to 
pursue his studies, and not to neglect any of his talents, 
especially those of poetry and painting. Give him, when 
he departs, all the books, and every thing he will want to 
cultivate them. 

“IT am tranquil, I am satisfied—I foresee their future 
happiness, and for ever rely upon your friendship; is not 
this sufficient to make me happy?” 


In the state of my feelings, I was indifferent to the pro- 
position of settling in the kingdom of Grenada; and firmly 
persisted in the resolution of returning to the valley; but 
I consented to remain three weeks longer at Don Pedro’s. 
From the instant I was solemnly united to Inés, I did 
away with all past remembrances, and forgot myself and 
futurity. I was become indifferent to my own fate; but 
that of Donna Bianca occasioned great uneasiness: I saw 
her isolated ; without the ties of affection ; I knew too that 
her sensible heart would want an attachment; shall I avow 
it? The idea that perhaps another would efface me from 
her memory, this idea tormented me, and gave birth to 
one which soon became predominant, She greatly es- 
teemed Don Pedro, and had the most tender friendship for 
him; Don Pedro was penetrated with admiration for her; 
and I rationally concluded, that their union would ensure 
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that tranquil happiness whose sweetness and purity, time 
alone can augment. After much reflection, I wrote to 
Donna Bianca to open my heart to her in sincerity, and 
expose my fears and uneasiness, to confess my weakness, 
conceal nothing from her, and especially to repeat to her, 
that her image would continue to torment me, and disturb 
my tranquillity, till I could represent her in the midst of | 
so respectable a family, so worthy of her attachment; that, 
in fine, the wife of my friend would ever be the object of 
my most tender veneration, but would no longer have the 
sad power of bewildering my imagination. These ideas | 
made all the impression on the mind of Donna Bianca that 
I had desired to produce. She did not engage herself 
in her answer; but she did not reject my wishes; and left 
me to hope. .1I informed Don Pedro ; whose joy equalled his 
surprise. Thus I prepared the happiness of two persons 
who were dear to me. I returned to the valley. Don Pe- 
dro accompanied us, and remained there a week. In 
eighteen months, I received the happy intelligence of the 
marriage of Donna Bianca and Don Pedro. I have reco- 
vered, continued Placid, sighing, my peace of mind, the 
first of blessings, and am become a father ; the amiable 
and tender Inés constitute the happiness, and the sciences 
the most pleasing amusements of my life; and, in fine, I 
am certain of seeing again the friends from whom I am 
separated. Gonzale, that virtuous old man, of whom I 
have spoken to you, is just dead; Donna Bianca has taken 
the young Theresa home; and Don Pedro designs this de- 
lightful house for me; where I have passed so many pleas- 
ing hours! Itis agreed between us, that I am not to in- 
habit it in less than five or six years. Here I shall educate 
my son in his infancy; and, in a few years, shall go with 
my little family, and take refuge in this charming asylum, 
which the most noble beneficence formerly consecrated to 
friendship and the sciences ; and there I shall have the plea- 
sure of settling, and ending my career.”’ 

Young Adolphus listened with the most lively interest 
to Placid’s narration; it reminded him of his own senti- 
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ments, and revived the heart-rending distress of his most 
painful separation. The marquis put several questions to 
Placid: he asked him, if he did not hold a correspondence 
with Don Pedro. No, replied Placid, our inviolable friend- 
ship is not an every-day intimacy, both being certain, that 
nothing can weaken it, we need not repeat the assurance, 
I have followed the wise advice of father Isidore, and 
agreed with Don Pedro,’ that, for some years, we should 
not write to each other; but that every six months, we 
should hear of each other through father Isidore, who had 
occasion, at different times, to send priests to Madrid, on 
the affairs of the convent. Ah! said Adolphus, how painful 
so long a silence must be, but you are sure of seeing each 
other again. Yes, in ten years, replied Placid, sighing 
deeply. He ceased to speak, and cast his eyes down. 
Adolphus seized his hand, and pressed it strongly in his 
own; this action was so tender, and so natural, that it 
much affected Placid, who, looking at him with surprise, 
affectionately clasped his hand. He knew that their feel- 
ings were similar, In truth, Adolphus had conceived a 
strong friendship for him; and at his request, the marquis 
consented to remain a week in the valley. Every morning, 
Adolphus and Placid rose with the sun to go and walk in 
the most retired and wildest places in this solitude. There, 
both sitting upon a rock, they spoke with delight of their 
sentiments and misfortunes. Adolphus shewed Placid the 
first letter from Calista, Placid was much struck with the 

solemn and mysterious tone of this letter; and the singu- 

larity of the adventure. He was affected, and wept with 

Adolphus. No one can more commiserate the sorrows of 
hopeless love than myself, said he, yet you have one great 

consolation ; she writes to you ; she continues to love you! 

—But I shall never see her again!—She exists; her heart 

is not changed ; you are both disengaged; and heaven will 

bring you together again ! 

Whole mornings were passed in these conversations, 
which were highly pleasing to Placid; for he was entirely 
deprived of conversation in the valley; the only pleasure 
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in civilised society that a man of mind and sensibility cap 
truly regret in retirement; almost every other is recollected 
as insipid, or inconceivably foolish. But nothing makes 
amends for the pleasure of confiding one’s thoughts and 
' secrets, and speaking unreservedly, and being heard, 
An absolute solitude would be less painful than the habi- / 
tual commerce of people incapable of appreciating the 
subtilty of wit, and the delicacy of sentiment. 
( To be continued.) 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

A Few years ago, the Walthamstow stage coming to 
town late in the evening, the discourse happening to tum 
on robbers, one gentleman expressed his fears that he 
should lose ten guineas; an elderly lady who sat next him, 
begged him to take his money from his pocket, and slip it 
into his boot, which he did. Not long after, a highwayman 
rode up to the window, on the lady’s side, and demanded 
her money ; she declared that she had none, but if he would 
examine that gentleman’s boot, he would find therein ten 
guineas: the gentleman was obliged to submit patiently; 
but when the robber departed, he loaded his fellow tra 
veller with abuse, declaring her to be in confederacy with 
the highwayman: she said, certainly appearances wer § 
much against her; but if the company in the stage would 
sup at her house the following evening, she would explain 
a conduct which appeared so mysterous. After much de- 
bate between themselves, they consented to go the next 
evening according to her address, They were ushered 
into a magnificent room, a very elegant supper was pre- 
pared, after which, the lady, taking a pocket-book from 
her pocket shewed that it contained various notes to the 
amount of several hundred pounds, and addressing hersel! 
particularly to the gentleman who had been robbed—*“! 
thought, sir,” said she, “ it was better for you to lose your 
ten guineas than me this valuable property, which I had 
about me last night; as you have been the cause of my sav 
ing it, I entreat your acceptance of this bank-bill,” whicd 
was one of a hundred pounds, 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 
A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


THe old lady received me with great civility, though 
not without a few reproaches for having made myself so 
great a stranger. I soon contrived to make my peace 
with her; and finding she had an apartment to spare, took 
possession of it. I now made it my daily business to 
search the newspapers for advertisements likely to suit my 
purpose; but was so unfortunate as to be too late in all 
my applications. I had been about three weeks at Mrs. 
Milbanke’s, and my small stock of cash was nearly ex- 
hausted ; for I had proudly refused to come to any settle- 
ment with Mr. Markham, and had hitherto paid regularly 
for my board, lodging, &c. Conscious that I should receive 
reproof from Mr, Mackenzie, I determined not to apply 
to him for assistance; and I now began to entertain se- 
rious apprehensions, that J should unavoidably incur debts 
which I should, for a considerable time, be unable to dis- 
charge. Passing one day through St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, I accidentally encountered Mr. Scrawl; he shook me 
cordially by the hand, and naturally enquired where I re- 
sided, having learnt that I had quitted Mr, Markham’s. 
Thinking it might be in his power to inform me of ano- 
ther situation, I candidly told him, that I was out of 
employ, and requested his good offices, ‘informing him at 
the same time, that I did not wish to be too particular 
respecting the nature of the situation, provided it was 
creditable, as my finances were beginning to run low. 
Hie immediately drew me aside into one of the alleys, and 
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began to make enquiries concerning the education I had 
received, and my abilities for literary composition. “| 
do not know of any situation at present,” said he, ‘ but 
I may be able to serve you for all that, though but ina 
small way. I have lately been employed in editing a re- 
spectable periodical work, for which we frequently want 
matter. Now if you have taste, and could compose 
a few essays, likely to answer our purpose, I think I 
can secure you such remuneration as will serve to help 
you on till you can light on something more advantageous,” 
Itold him, I had never attempted any thing of the kind, 
except a few poetical trifles. ‘“ Ah! that won’t do,” cried 
he, shrugging his shoulders; “poetry pours in upon us 
from all quarters; wretched enough to be sure some of it 
is; butif an editor has genius, he can correct and fashion 
it his own way; and the authors are delighted to see their 
own shapeless cubs licked into something like a human 
form. They arrogate to themselves all the merit, and 
fancy the frothing of their troubled brains the very soul and 
spirit of poesy. Some, indeed, are so very conceited, as 
to take offence, if even a word is altered, however neces- 
sary it may be to make rhyme or sense of their verses; 
so that, I can tell you, we editors have enough to do to 
please all parties. However, you can but try, you know; 
and [ will lend you a helping hand with all my heart.” 
I thanked Scrawl for his kind offer; and as the proposal 
flattered my vanity, while it appeared to point out a way 
by which I might obtain present emolument, and perhaps 
future fame, quitted him in high spirits, not giving even a 
second thought to his disheartening hint of the “ shapeless 
cubs.” In the morning, I rose betimes to my literary la- 
bour; and, for my first attempt, received the gratifying 
tribute of approbation. 

I was so much delighted with my new employment, that 
I no longer troubled myself to look out for a situation. In 
the course of a few months, I had earned, according to Mr. 
Scrawl’s agreement with me, a sum sufficient to defray all my 
necessary expences, and though I had not as yet received 
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any part of it, I felt myself perfectly at ease, until calling 
one morning at his lodgings, I received a most unexpected 
piece of information, which was no other than that Mr. 
Scrawl had quitted the lodging very much in arrears, and 
was then in confinement for other debts which he had con- 
tracted in the neighbourhood. This account alarmed me 
not a little, as it appeared more than probable that I also 
should be a loser, though I did not for a moment suspect 
him of having wronged me out of my little earnings; and 
pity for the unfortunate author predominated over every 
other sensation. I immediately repaired to the Fleet, 
where I expected to find him, despondent and drooping, 
with his wife and children hanging round him in tears ; 
such at least was the scene pictured by a poetical imagina- 
tion, and such may probably, in a few instances, be realized ; 
but it was not so in this instance. Long acquaintance with 
pecuniary difficulties had blunted the edge of feelings, once 
keenly susceptible; and association with others under 
similar circumstances, had taught him a variety of shifts, 
‘by means of which he could not only ameliorate his pre- 
sent condition, but baffle those creditors who treated him 
with what he deemed unmerited severity; and, to my great 
astonishment, I found him playing at cards with two other 
men, before each of whom stood a tumbler of mixed liquor. 
Mr. Scrawl, on perceiving me, immediately arose, and in- 
troduced me to his friends, with as much ease and address 
as if he had been doing the honours of his own house; then, 
turning to me, said, in a low voice, “ You must not say 
a word about the little matter between us here; for if any 
of these gentry should suspect you come to dun me, you 
would get pretty roughly handled.” I took the hint, and 
was silent; Scrawl, however, had the grace to apologize 
for having kept me so long out of my money; made light 
of the affair which caused his present detention; and as- 
sured me, that he should be at liberty in a very short time, 
when all his creditors would be satisfied ; and with these 
promises, I also was forced to remain content. Finding 
that he still continued his employment, I agreed to supply 
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him as usual, trusting to his honour for payment; but I no 
longer felt myself at ease under a dependence so preca. 
rious; and therefore resolved once more to look out for 
a situation. 

Mrs, Milbanke, from whom I experienced every civility 
and attention, frequently expressed her surprise, that | 
led such a secluded life, and did all in her power to per. 
suade me to join the parties of young people, with whom 
her niece associated; knowing, however, that it was not 
in my power to support the expences which I must necessa- 
rily incur, if I made one in their pleasurable excursions, 
I found myself under the necessity of pleading other en. 
gagements; and, in fact, often strolled the streets toa 
late hour, without any object in view, except that of avoid- 
ing their company and importunities, One night, as I § 
was taking one of these solitary, and I may say, melan- 
choly strolls, which I protracted to an unusually late hour, 
hoping that my landlady’s visitors would have quitted the 
house before my return, in passing through a street near 
Brunswick-square, I heard a sudden and violent clamour, 
and was soon given to understand, that it.was occasioned 
by an alarm of fire in the neighbourhood; I immediately 
turned back, and impelled partly by curiosity, and partly 
by a better motive, followed the steps of those who were 
impetuously rushing forward, until I arrived at the spot 
where an immense crowd was already assembled. It was 
a scene of confusion and dismay, such as I had never be- 
fore witnessed ; two or three large houses were already on 
fire; the flames were bursting through the windows, and 
the firemen were actively employed in breaking open doors, 
directing the engine pipes. In the midst of this, a female 
appeared at the window of an upper room of a house ad- 
joining; she waved her hands, as if imploring succour, 
but her faint voice could not be heard amidst the general 
uproar. “ A ladder! a ladder!” was instantly vociferated 
by some; while others imprudently cried out, “ Jump 
down; we will catch you.” “Stop, for heaven’s sake!” 
I exclaimed, as loud as I could raise my voice; “ We will 
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try to save you; stay where you are a moment longer.’ 
Then, catching a fireman by the arm, I asked him, if we 
might not venture up the stair-case. “ I think we may, if we 
are expeditious,” said he; “ there is a great deal of smoke, 
but I hope all is sound yet.” And with these words, he 
promptly applied an iron crow to the door, which soon 
yielded to the force. I rushed in boldly after him. The 
smoke was so thick, that we were in great danger of being 
suffocated; and were under the necessity of crawling up 
on our hands and knees, a precaution which the fireman 
suggested. We reached the room in safety; and, instead 
of one female, discovered two, locked in each other's 
arms. One of them appeared quite insensible, while the 
other still clung to her, uttering the most fearful shrieks. 
In an instant we tore them asunder ; and, dragging some 
blankets from the beds, wrapped them closely up; and, 
each taking one in his arms, bore them rapidly through 
the smoke and circling flame, which had by that time pene- 
trated to the stair-case. Providentially we reached the 
street unhurt, and were cheered by the acclamations of 
the spectators. The females, thus happily rescued, were 
conveyed to a place of safety, where I had soon the satis. 
faction of beholding them restored to animation; but how 
infinitely was my gratification increased, by discovering 
that I had accidentally rescued from a dreadful fate Mrs. 
Vludyer and her amiable niece. Mrs. Fludyer was not 
backward in acknowledging the service I had spontane- 
ously rendered them; and, taking my hand, she bathed 
it with tears of gratitude, not for preserving her own life, 
but for that of her loved Emily. My sensations were at 
that moment so delightful, that I shall never forget them. 
Until that hour, it had not fallen to my lot to perform any 
action particularly worthy of praise; arid, on this occasion, 
how sweet was my reward, since I had been serviceable to 
her, whom, of all others, I most wished to please! Con- 
ceiving that, under the present circumstances, my presence 
must be an intrusion, I prepared to depart, when Mrs. 
Fludyer said, with emotion, “ Do not consider our pre- 
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sent expressions of gratitude as a full acknowledgement 
for the vast debt we owe you, we must find some other way; 
but at present, all is tumult.and agitation. Have the 
goodness to ascertain that we are in a proper place of se- 
curity for the present; and let us have the satisfaction of 
seeing you to-morrow.” I assured Mrs, Fludyer that she 
was in a respectable hotel ; and expressed my thanks for the 
flattering permission of waiting upon them in the morning, © 
I then took leave; and, the fire being by this time com- | 
pletely got under, I returned to my lodging, where Mrs, 
Milbanke was waiting up in considerable alarm on my ae- 
count. I now, for the first time, discovered that I was | 
scorched in many places, and the pain increased to such 
a degree during the night, that, in the morning, I was un- 
able to keep my appointment with Mrs. Vludyer. Not 
choosing to acquaint her with a circumstance, which, I 
naturally concluded, would make her feel a painful sense 
of obligation, I dispatched a note, in which I merely stated, 
that I was unexpectedly deprived of the pleasure I had 
anticipated ; but would take an early opportunity of paying 
my respects, if Mrs. Fludyer would favour me with her 
address; to which, in the course of a few hours, I received 
a polite answer, intimating, that I should be at any time 
a welcome visitor, when I could make it convenient to 
go so far as Henley, where they resided, and to which 
place they were under the necessily of returning imme- 
diately. ‘‘ The ladies made a vast many enquiries about 
you,” said Mrs. Milbanke, “and appeared very much 
shocked, when Susan told them, that your face and hands 
were so much hurt.” “ I am sorry she told them any thing 
about it,” I replied ; “it was not my intention that they 
should know it; and I am rather surprised at their asking 
questions of the servant.” ‘‘ Why, I do believe,” ob- 
served Mrs. Milbanke, “ that they would not have done it 
of their own accord, but Susan, you know, is rather /- 
guencious; and so she began telling them all about our 
being so frightened at your staying out late, as you always 
kept such regular hours; and she could not help saying, 
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what a pity it would be, if your handsome face should be 
marked by the nasty burns.” ‘I am much obliged to 
Susan for her kind concern on my account,” said I, “ but 
still wish she had kept it to herself.” Though I was sin- 
cere in this wish, I certainly was not sorry that Mrs, Flud- 
yer had been informed of my regular habits, a circum- 
stance, which, I hoped, would tend in a great measure to 
remove the prejudice which she appeared to have imbibed 
tomy disadvantage ; and, as the low state of my finances 
would not just then admit of my visiting Henley, to make 
in person those apologies I deemed necessary, I took an 
early opportunity of sending a written explanation of the 
unlucky mistake which had caused the apparent impro- 
pricty of my behaviour, To this, I received the following 


answer. 
( To be continued. ) 





eT 


: SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

Sin Ricuarp STEELE having one day invited to his house 
a great number of persons of the first quality, they were 
surprised at the number of liveries which surrounded the ta- 
ble; and after dinner, when wine and mirth had set them 
free from the observation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard how such an expensive train of do- 
mestics could be consistent with his fortune. Sir Richard 
very frankly confessed that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid; and being then asked why he 
did not discharge them, declared, *‘ That they were bailiffs 
who had introduced themselves with an execution; and 
whom, since he could not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they might 
do him credit while they staid.” His friends were diverted 
with the expedient, and, by paying the debt, discharged 
their attendance; having obliged Sir Richard to promise 
that they should never again find him graced with a retinue 
of the same kind. 
VOL, VIII.—s. 1. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS 8———. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


eo 


LETTER XIV. 


I nave already spoken to you of Rhea, the wife of Sa- 
turn, who, under the name of Cybele, is worshipped as the 
second in rank of the terrestrial goddesses, the elder Vesta 
being the first. 

She was also adored under the name of Bona Dea; and 
it is singular, that, while as Cybele, her sacrifices were 


celebrated with the noise and extravagance which distin. 


guished the rites of Bacchus, those offered to the Bona 
Dea were performed in the most private manner; all men 
were excluded from her temples, and a profound silence 
was observed during their performance. 
_The box and pine trees were sacred to this goddess; the 
first, because the pipes, used in the celebration of her 
sacrifices, were made of it; and the last, from her having 
transformed the youth Alys into a pine tree. Alys was 
so great a favourite with Cybele, that she made him her 
high priest, enjoining him, at the same time, always to 
preserve his chastity ; he promised to do so; but broke his 
word; and the incensed goddess metamorphosed him into 
a pine. 

Cybele and the elder Vesta are frequently confounded, 
and the title of Mother of the Gods is given indiscrimé 
nately to each, although it properly belongs to Vesta only, 
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Cybele is represented as a grave and majestic female, 
seated in a chariot drawn by lions. A crown, shaped like 
atower, is placed upon her head; in one hand, she holds a 
key, and the other is employed in guiding her chariot. As 
this goddess and the earth are supposed to be the same, 
her robe is tinged with the most brilliant, and various 
hues. 

When I spoke to you of the companions of Venus, I 
ought not to have omitted Hymen, a deity who is famous 
only by his office; for I know not of any adventure which 
the poets have ever ascribed to him. He is the offspring 
of Bacchus and Venus Urania, and was born in Attica, 
where, we are told, the inhabitants held him in the highest 
veneration, because he used to rescue maidens, who were 
carried off by ravishers, and restore them to their parents. 
This god is represented as a handsome young man, of a 
very fair complexion, dressed in a saffron coloured robe, 
with a wreath of roses round his head. He holds a torch 
in one hand, and a veil of deep crimson, which is emble- 
matical of his fair votaries’ blushes, in the other. 

You probably do not expect to find a cynic among the 
gods, my dear Charlotte; nevertheless, there is one—Mo- 
mus, the son of Nox and Somnus. He is the only one of 
the gods who leads what may be termed an idle life; and 
certainly it is impossible to make a worse use of leisure ; 
for he occupies himself in censuring the actions of the 
other divinities. The following anecdote may serve to give 
you a pretty just idea of the cynical temper of this god— 

Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva, once applied to him, 
to decide which of the three was the most ingenious, Nep- 
tune produced a bull that he had made; Minerva, a house ; 
and Vulcan, a man. While the parties, who were all very 
well satisfied with themselves, stood with looks of com- 
placency waiting the decision of Momus, he thus addressed 
them— 

“I find in your several productions enough to censure, 
and nothing to commend. Would any one but you,” turning 
to Neptune, “ have placed the horus of this animal so awk- 
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am neene a 
wardly? why did not you put them before his eyes? then 
you would have enabled him to give a strong, and sure 
blow; whereas, now, he must strike atrandom. And yon, 
goddess, how much time and trouble have you thrown 
away in building an immoveable dwelling; why did you 
not place it upon wheels? then the inhabitants, if annoyed 
by their neighbours, could remove; whereas, now, they 
must either abandon their dwelling, or bear with all the 
inconveniences to which their neighbours may choose to 
subject them.” 

Vulcan listened with much pleasure to the censure be- 
stowed upon each of his companions, because he did not 
conceive that Momus would find any defect in his work; 
but, to his great mortification, the cynic blamed him still 
more severely than either of the others, because he had 
not placed a window in the breast of his man, to enable his 
fellow mortals to read his heart. Ineed not tell you, that the 
indignant deities, unluckily for me, disregarded his advice, 
and refused to alter their work; I say unluckily for me, 
because, had Vulcan complied with the advice of Momus, 
and the window in the breast afterwards become general, 
my Charlotte would then have an opportunity of convincing 
herself, how truly and entirely her’s is the heart of her 
faithful and devoted 








CLERMONT. 
(To be continued.) 


RELIGION, 


A MAN who lives apparently without religion, declares to 
the world that he is without virtue, however he may other- 
wise conceal his vices; for when the obstacles to virtue 


are surmounted, the obstacles to religion are few. 
HAWKESWORTH, 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 





——— 


ELIZABETH PETROWNA. 


FiizaABeTH was born in 1709, from a secret marriage, 
contracted by Peter the Great with a young Livonian, made 
prisoner at Marienbourg, and named Catherine. ‘The czar, 
discovering great qualities in his wife, publicly acknow- 
ledged his marriage, and crowned her with his own hand- 
After the death of her illustrious husband, she was pro- 
claimed empress; and reigned under the name of Catha- 
rine I. This princess appointed Peter, the grandson of 
Peter the Great, to succeed her; and in case he should 
die without children, the eldest daughter of this prince, 
Anne Petrowna, duchess of Holstein, afterwards Eliza- 
beth Petrowna, was to ascend the throne. In virtue of this 
act, Peter II. was elected emperor in 1727, at twelve years 
of age. This prince dying of the small-pox, on the 29th 
of January, 1730, the high council, the senate, and “the 
states-general, assembled to dispose of the crown. By the 
will of Catherine, the throne belonged to the posterity of 
the Duchess of Holstein, who had preceded Peter to the 
tomb, leaving a son in the cradle ; but Peter I. in imposing 
an oath on his subjects to acknowledge as sovereign the 
successor whom it should please the czar to elect, occa. 
sioned great disturbances in his kingdom afterwards, (Ca- 
therine might legally be named a successor, but could not 
designate those who should reign after her. ‘The will of 
ihis princess in favour of the Duchess of Holstein and Eiji. 
13 
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zabeth became null; and Peter II. not having used his 
right, the nation thought itself authorised to dispose of the 
crown. The high council, the senate, and the states-ge- 
neral, chose Anne, duchess dowager of Courland, daugh- 
terof Ivan, and niece of Peter I. sovereign. 

Anne, elected sovereign, reigned ten years, and suffered 
herself to be governed by her favourite, Biren, an ambi- 
tious and sanguinary man. This princess died the 29th 
October, 1740; and named Ivan, the son of her niece, the 
princess of Brunswick, her heir. Ivan was only two 
months old. By a special act, Anne confided the regency 
to Biren. ‘The day after the death of the empress, he took 
possession of the power, and administered the oath of al- 
legiance to the young emperor. 

Pride, and the implacable cruelty of Biren, whose odi- 
ous despotism was extended to the father of the young 
emperor, filled the Russians with indignation, and they 
resolved on his destruction: Biren, forced from his palace 
in the middle of the night, was thrown into prison, and 
condemned to death. Nevertheless, they were contented 
to exile him to Siberia, The princess of Brunswick, the 
mother of Ivan, was immediately declared regent, and 
named her husband, the Duke Ulric, generalissimo of her 
troops. 

Incapable of holding the reins of a great empire, the 
regent suffered the most important affairs of the state tolas- 
guish. The great personages at court, discontented with 
her administration, endeavoured to inspire the mind of 
Elizabeth with the desire of reigning. This princess, the 
friend of effeminacy and pleasure, at the same time weak 
and bigotted, was not very fit to conspire; but the persons 
who surrounded her induced her to lend her name to tbeir 
ambitious projects. A surgeon, of French origin, attached 
to her service, and named Lestocq, undertook to place her 
upon the throne. He intrigued with the ambassador of 
France, and collected some conspirators; Elizabeth, to 
make herself popular, often walked amongst the guards, 
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conversed familiarly with the common soldiers in the streets 
of Petersburgh, and opened her palace to them. The 
grand duchess tenderly loved Elizabeth; and not wishing 
to believe the account given of her disaffection, she re- 
yealed to her the secrets that had been entrusted to her, 
concerning her and Lestocq. Elizabeth, without being 
disconcerted, protested that religion and honour would 
prevent her from ever infringing on the oath of fidelity taken 
to the grand duchess and her son; she complained, shed- 
ding perfidious tears, of the malignity of her enemies, and 
easily persuaded the too credulous duchess of her inno- 
cence. 

Ather return to the palace, Elizabeth related this con- 
versation to Lestocg, who, seeing his project discovered, 
determined to hasten its execution. He drew a wheel and 
a crown upon a card; and sent it to the princess, saying— 
“There is no middle course, madam; the one for you, or 
the other for me.” These words put an end to the irreso- 
lution of Elizabeth. 

Prince Ulric, the husband of the regent, being informed 
of the danger which threatened her, would have ordered 
piquets to be placed in the streets, and the conspirators 
to be arrested. ‘‘ Take care,” said the grand duchess ; 
“Elizabeth swears that she has formed no plot; and her 
tears prove that she is sincere.” The generalissimo, who, 
with a single word, could have destroyed the plan of his 
enemies, remained inactive through complaisance to his 
wife. 

The 5th September, 1741, at midnight, Elizabeth, ac- 
companied by Lestocq and Vorontzof, went to the caserne 
of grenadiers at Préobrajenski. Thirty conspirators, taken 
from this regiment, assembled three hulhdred determined 
men. Elizabeth informed them of her design; they all 
swore to be faithful, and to die, if it were necessary, in 
her cause. She placed herself at their head, and marched 
tothe palace. Lestocq, by a bold stroke, prevented the 
officers of the guard from opposing resistance to his troops. 
The conspirators placed sentinels at all the doors and ave- 
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nues. Thirty grenadiers advanced, and entered the room 
in which the grand duchess and her husband reposed to- 
gether; they commanded the regent, in the name of Eli- 
zabeth, to rise, and follow them. They scarcely permitted 
her to put on her clothes, and only answered the request 
that she made to speak to Elizabeth by a blunt refusal. 
Prince Ulric, at the sight of these furious beings carrying 
away his wife from his arms and palace, bitterly reproached 
himself for having yielded to her noble security. ‘Taken 
from his bed by two grenadiers, he was transported, with 
scarcely any clothing, to a sledge, which conveyed him 
to the palace of his enemy. Other grenadiers entered the 
apartment of the young emperor; they found him in a deep 
sleep; his charming appearance, in which were painted 
the sweet innocence, and happy serenity of his age, im- 
posed a holy respect on these ferocious men; they were not 
afraid to deprive him of the crown, and perhaps of life, 
but they were afraid to disturb his repose; and ranged 
themselves in silence round his cradle. An hour after, 
the royal infant awoke. All then were emulous to seize the 
young prince; they forgot that he was but a moment before 
their master. Ivan, affrighted at the sight of soldiers, 
cried out; his nurse ran; grieved and trembling, she took 
him in her arms, and both were carried away. ‘The young 
prince was carried to Elizabeth; she embraced him ten- 
derly ; then, seeing him smile at the noise of the acclama- 
tions which resounded at the gates of the palace: “ Un- 
fortunate prince,” said she, “‘ thou knowest not, alas! that 
these shouts of joy proceed from those who precipitate thee 
from the throne.” 
( To be continued.) 


LAVATER 
Says, As a person’s yes and no, so all his character. A 
downright yes and no marks the firm; a quick, the rapid ; 
and slow one, a cautious character. 
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A MYSTERY DEVELOPED; 
OR, THE 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE COUNTESS OF CAMBRIA. 


(Continued from page 38.) 





_—---- 


CHAP. VIII. 


Let me not dwell upon the foul conspiracy which was 
entered into by the enemies of the Countess against her ho- 
nour; nay, even against her very existence. Suflice it to 
say, that a public investigation of her conduct proved it 
to be without stain, and covered her accusers with the op- 
probrium they deserved. 

I shall not attempt to paint the feclings of the Countess 
from the moment in which she understood that her charac- 
ter was questioned, till it was cleared. Though the con- 
sciousness of her innocence supported her spirits, she yet 
felt, even to her heart’s inmost core, the deep humiliation 
to which the necessity for such a step subjected her. Even 
when her innocence was publicly cleared, her heart was 
so laterated by other sorrows, that it almost refused to ad- 
mit the stranger, joy. 

Many years had passed since the Countess became a 
widowed wife; in those years, her daughter, Lady Char- 
lotte, had grown up a lovely young woman. Possessed of 
talents of the first order, and a heart alive to the tenderest 
impulses of love, friendship, and benevolence, the youth- 
ful Charlotte was equally the darling of both her parents ; 
but it cannot be wondered at, all things considered, if she 
was, from circumstances, péculiarly dear to her mother. 
She was her father’s joy and pride; but she was her mo- 
ther’s all on earth, and she had early learned to feel that 
she was so. The consciousness of that, perhaps, gave 
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to her affection for the Countess a decided and energetic 
character. Even from her earliest years, she would have 
sacrificed her life for her mother; and when, by the ma- 
lice of the Countess’s traducers, her intercourse with this 
beloved parent was suspended, her grief and indignation 
knew no bounds, 

The Countess had hoped, when her innocence was 
cleared, that she would be restored to the socicty of her 
daughter ; but she was deceived ; the malice of her enemies 
had found a pretext for depriving her of this gratification, 
They represented to the Earl, that the political principles 
of the Countess were little in unison with her rank ; and 
that it was to be feared, that she would impress her daugh- 
ter with the same sentiments. They represented too, in 
the most exaggerated terms, the familiarity with which she 
treated people, whose rank ought to have obliged her to 
have kept them at the greatest distance. Both these 
charges were false ; but circumstances had given to them, in 
the eyes of the Earl, a colouring of truth. Among those 
who had interested themselves most warmly for the Coun- 
tess, were several gentlemen, whose political principles 
were directly opposite to his. ‘The zeal with which these | 
gentlemen espoused her cause, claimed the gratitude of 
the Countess ; but she was too truly, too amiably feminine, 
to meddle with politics; and her decided disinclination to 
any conversation on such subjects, was so well-known, 
that they never were discussed in her presence ; but as the 
Earl knew her conduct only by the reports of her enemies, 
he was ignorant of this circumstance. 

As to the charge of familiarity with those beneath her, 
circumstances had so cruelly, and so completely cut her 
off from all intercourse with her equals in rank, that, had 
she not lived in habits of intercourse with those inferior in 
that respect to herself, she must have been condemned to 
total solitude. But it ought to have been recollected, that 
talents and virtues were invariably the passports to her: 
favour, and that, except in the instance of Sir Samuel and 
Lady Sinister, no persons but those of acknowledged 
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worth, had ever been admitted to her friendship. But in 
this respect, as in the other, the Earl was deceived; he 
judged from the reports of those in whom he placed con- 
fidence, and his own heart was too noble agd open to al- 
low him to believe, that they could so malignantly, so 
cruelly deceive him. 

The deprivation of her daughter’s society was a blow 
which nearly overwhelmed the unhappy Caroline; her an- 
guish was aggravated by the thought of what Lady Char- 
lotte suffered. She knew, that not only the affection, but 
the pride, of her daughter was wounded by those cruel re- 
strictions, and she dreaded their effect upon her high and 
ardent spirit. 

Some circumstances, not necessary to particularize, oo- 
curred, which aggravated the fears of the Countess to a 
most painful excess ; and she was one evening lost in me- 
lancholy rumination on this most interesting subject, when 
Mr. W was announced. 

The character of Mr. W stood high both in public 
and private life; and though notin the habits of confiden- 
tial intercourse with him, the Countess treated him always 
with that attention, which his zeal in her cause had de- 
served. He remained silent for some time after he was 
seated; and the Countess saw too clearly, that he had 
something unpleasant to communicate. 

“Mr. W.” said she, with a melancholy smile, “I see 
in your countenance, that you are the herald of ill tidings ; 
but why should you fear to communicate them tome. Take 
aretrospect of what I have suffered for some time past, 
and then tell me, whether fate bas another arrow in store 
that can wound me.” 

“I grieve to say,” replied Mr. W , “ that Iam 
come to propose to you, dearest madam, to make a cruel 
sacrifice, but one which is unfortunately necessary; yet aa 
it points where you are most vulnerable, indeed I may say, 
where only you are vulnerable, I dread to propose it,” 

The Countess firmly bade him speak, 
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He did so; but when she found that the sacrifice demanded | 
of her was to fix her residence, for some years at least, 
abroad, every feeling, both of maternal love and honest 
pride, urged her to exclaim,“ Never! I have now no tie 
abroad; deprived by death of both my parents, of those 
who alone could console me under a separation from my 
darling girl, why should I become an exile from a country 
to which every tie of gratitude binds me? It is impossible 
that the restrictions now laid on my intercourse with my 
child can continue, and no power shall force me to deprive 
myself of the probable enjoyment of her society,” 

“Yes,” replicd Mr. W , “there is a power, and 
one which you will acknowledge, the welfare of that daugh- 
ter herself. It is most painful to me to be obliged to tell 
you so; but weigh all circumstances, and then let your 
heart decide, whether Lady Charlotte will ever acquiesce 
calmly in those restrictions which the Earl so strenu- 
ously insists upon, as long as yeu remain near her.” 

The Countess could not reply ; she had never considered 
the subject in this light before, and an instant conviction 
that Mr. W——— wasright pressed upon her mind. “ Oh! 
my friend!” cried she, “ to what a cruel alternative am 1 
reduced! and is there no other?) Oh! surely, surely, some 
means might be found to re-establish harmony between the 
father and his child without making the miserable mother 
the sacrifice !” ; 

‘J would to heaven,” exclaimed Mr. W———, “ there 
were any other means; but, alas! there are not. Yet 
even this, severe as it appears, will lose half its horrors, 
when you can bring yourself to consider it calmly.” . 

‘* Calmly !” repeated the Countess, in a tone of anguish, 
which brought tears into the eyes of Mr. W . Yes, 
this man, so philosophic, so apparently stoical, wept for 
the maternal sorrows of the unfortunate Caroline. 

“« My dearest madam,” cried he, in a voice full of emo 
tion, “I know that your love for your daughter is not sel- 
fish ; I am sure, that, were she well and happy, you would, 
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to secure her tranquillity, renounce, at least for a time, 
the pleasure of seeing her without a murmur. 

The Countess assented by a motion of her head. 

“ At Lady Charlotte Cambria’s present age, impressions 
are more violent than durable; as long as she thinks that you 
are forcibly prevented from seeing her, she will be miserable ; 
but suffer her to imagine, that, irritated by those restrictions, 
you seek in another country to regain, by change of scene, 
the tranquillity you have lost in this ; and she will gradually 
be weaned from your society.” 

“Barbarian! and you, you who are yourself a father, 
can demand this of me?” 

“I demand itof you, because I believe that your daugh- 
ter’s welfare is far dearer to you than your own happiness. 
But I must nof enter farther into the subject at present. 
Consult your heart, madam; that heart, in which for years 
back every selfish feeling has yielded to the dictates 
of honour and duty. Abide by its dictates, and pardon 
the most humble, and the most zealous, of your friends for 
advice, which no considerations less imperious than those 
of honour and conscience could induce him to give. 

Mr. W then retired; and the Countess, whose 
whole frame was disordered by the agitation into which the 
conversation had thrown her, retired to seek counsel from 
her pillow. 








( To be concluded in our next. ) 
———= 


PREJUDICES., 


Can he be a judge of the peculiar customs of remote na- 
tions, who measures every thing by the narrow standard 
of his own prejudices? Can he, who, instead of making 
observation on the variety of human character, pronounces 
sentence of condemnation on all that he does not under- 
stand, can he be qualified for communicating information to 
others? No; false, foolish will ever be the conclusions of 
presumptuous ignorance. CAMPBELL. 

VOL Vill.—s, L. K 
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INEBRIATION ; 


CP? 


A MORAL TALE. 


“Tuen you think, Eliza, that Mr. Cuthbertson cannot 
make a good husband ?” 

Eliza was silent. 

‘IT am sure he loves me.” 

“I do not doubt it,” said Eliza. 

** Is he not amiable ?” 

“ He is.” 

“* Then what objection can you have to him?” 

“Mr. Cuthbertson’s failing is so well known, that I need 
not mention it. I own him to be handsome, genteel, and 
witty, and possessed of many amiable qualities ; but, in 
my opinion, this one vice overbalances all these advan- 
tages, and makes me tremble to see a highly esteemed 
friend on the eve of giving her hand to him in marriage.” 

“Oh! Eliza, is not this cruel, when you know I have 
gone too far to recede ?” 

“I did not know, Mary, that you had gone too far to 
recede. God knows, I am sorry forit.” The tear that fell § 
on Eliza’s work, spoke more forcibly than words, and Mary 
felt iton her heart. She hid her face on the arm of the 
sofa, and burst into tears. 

“Oh! Mary, how I am distressed to see you thus. If 
your heart is so deeply engaged, if your word is given, 
what more can be said on the subject? Alas! whatin- 
deed ? if you are no longer at liberty to reject him, then 
the die is cast.” , 

“I have given no actual promise to Mr. Cuthbertson. 
I have not said in plain terms, ‘ I love you;’ but I have 
given him reason to think Ido: would it not be both oy 
then and unjust to destroy these hopes?” 
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Eliza, eager to save her friend from what she considered 
impending ruin, was going to reply, when Mr. Cuthbertson 
and Mr. Brooker, the father of Mary, entered, and put 
a stop to the conversation. 

Mary Brooker and Eliza Mortimer were the only chil- 
dren of two respectable merchants; they had been edu- 
cated together, and loved each other as sisters. They were 
equally lovely, sensible, and accomplished. Mary was 
at this time addressed by Mr. Cuthbertson, the only son of 
an old gentleman, who had realized a genteel fortune in the 
mercantile line. He had given his son a liberal education, 
who had just returned from making the tour of Europe, 
when ne was first introduced to Miss Brooker. His many 
amiable qualities secured him the esteem of all who knew 
him; and it was with astonishment and regret, that they 
discovered he was addicted to the disgusting vice of drink- 
ing. In vain did this unhappy young man form resolutions 
of amendment, and make the most solemn vows to abstain 
from wine. Like all those who rely on their own strength 
alone, he sinned, and repented, and sinned again. Every 
temptation which he attempted to resist, but at last fell a 
prey tq, left him weaker and weaker, and more a slave to 
this fatal habit. 

Mr. Brooker left Mr. Cuthbertson for some time with the 
young ladies. Eliza heard with mingled pity, regret, and 
astonishment, a conversation, on many subjects, supported 
with energy, wit, and good sense, by the very person, 
who, in the evening, might so far forget the dignity of his 
nature, as to degrade himself to a level with the brute 
creation, : 

As she foreboded, so it happened ; Mr. Cuthbertson made 
himself so ridiculous before a numerous party at Mr. Mor- 
timer’s house that very evening, that Mr. Brooker com- 
manded his daughter to think no more of him, if she va- 
lued her own and her father’s peace of mind; and next 
morning, he sent a note to him, declining, in as gentle 
terms as possible, the honour of his addresses to his 
daughter, 
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The rose faded from the cheek of Mary, and all her for. 
mer vivacity fled; but she firmly adhered to her father’s 
commands, and would neither see Mr. Cuthbertson, nor 
hear from him. Eighteen months had almost passed since 
she had seen him. She had in that time followed to the 
altar, as bride-maid, her friend, Eliza; and saw her hap. 
pily settled, the wife of an excellent man. 

A gentleman of the name of Herby importuned Mary 
with his addresses. He was esteemed by Mr. Brooker, 
and it was generally believed, she would be his wife. She 
was one day alone in her father’s parlour, when Mr. Cuth- 
bertson suddenly appeared before her. He was in deep 
mourning, and looked very pale and ill. 

** Pardon this unwelcome intrusion, Miss Brooker,” said 
he, in a dejected voice. Mary knew he had lost his fa- 
ther, and she could not find in her heart to insult his sor. 
row by unnecessary severity; but she felt much at a loss 
how to answer him. She blushed, and hesitated, 

‘“* I come but to ask one question, Mary ; that answered, 
I shall for ever rid you of so disagreeable a visitor. Answer 
me with your wonted candour—and then, farewell for ever! 
Are you to be the wife of Mr. Herby ?” 

“No,” returned Mary, faltering, and trembling, “ I am 
not to be the wife of Mr. Herby.” 

A ray of pleasure lighted up thedim eyes of Mr. Cutb- 
bertson. “ Oh! Mary,” he exclaimed, seizing her willips 
hand, “you restore me to life. I thought my doom was 
fixed. Behold me at your feet, a reformed, a repentant 
creature! Watching at the death-bed of a beloved parent, 
for many weeks, I have learned a lesson I never can for- 
get. Ihave for ever renounced the abominable vice which 
bebased me. If you are still disengaged, may I not hope 
to attain again the heart which once was mine? May I not 
speak to your father? Try me—put me to the test for a year, 
for a longer pcriod of time—do not cast me utterly off!” 

Mary loved ; and she believed. Mr. Brooker was again 
addressed on the subject; and finding his daughter's af- 
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fections so firmly engaged, and Cuthbertson, to all ap- 
pearance, a reformed man, he at last gave his consent. 

For a whole year, Mr. Cuthbertson behaved with the ut- 
most propriety, and seemed completely cured of his former 
follies. At the expiration of the twelvemonth, he received 
the hand of Mary, and thought himself the happiest of 
men. 

Some weeks after their union, Mr. Brooker was taken 
suddenly ill; and, in a few days, breathed his last in the 
arms of his daughter and her husband. Under this se- 
vere affliction, Mary turned to her husband for consolation, 
and found, on his affectionate and sympathising bosom, a 
balm for all her sorrows. To make home delightful to 
Mary, and to share all the delights of home with her, 
seemed the first wish of Mr. Cuthbertson’s heart. But, 
alas! chese lovely scenes of domestic happiness lasted not 
long. Mary was nursing her first child, a lovely little gir!, 
when her husband fell in with a man he had known abroad, 
and who had often been not only the companion, but the 
instigator also, of his intoxication. 

This man had squandered away, in guilty pleasures, a 
plentiful fortune; to supply his necessities, he became a 
constant attendant at the gaming table, and at last joined 
himself to a gang of sharpers. He found it no difficult 
task to impose on the good-nature of Mr. Cuthbertson ; 
but had he trusted to his good-nature and generosity, and 
made known his wants, he would have found him able and 
willing to relieve them; but mean and narrow-minded him- 
self, he had no idea of such noble sentiments existing in 
the mind of another, and took what he considered a surer 
course, 

Hie exerted all the art of which he was master, and by 
slow, but sure degrees, allured his victim back to his bottle, 

from thence to the gaming table. 

Mary observed with bitter regret the deplorable change 
in her beloved husband, and with the most patient sweet- 
ness, and endearing attentions, endeavoured to recall the 
unhappy wanderer back to home and happiness. Alas! in 
kK 3 
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vain! The more his conscience upbraided him, he flew 
only the more eagerly to drown reflection in intemperance; 
and before:his child was eight months old, he had become 
not only indifferent, but harsh to his once idolized Mary. 

Many a night, the aching head of Mary pressed not her 
pillow. With trembling, unequal steps, she paced her 
chamber, or bathed the face of her lovely infant with tears 
of anguish. 

“Alas! my child!” she would exclaim, “ early was I 
deprived of a mother’s care, but I felt not the loss; my ex- 
cellent father was every thing tome! But what will be- 
come of thee, my innocent babe, when I am no more? 
Alas! thou hast no father’s care to expect; and a broken 
heart will soon deprive thee of a mother’s!” 


( To be concluded in our next. >) 


PLEASURE OFTEN DEARLY BOUGHT. 


Wuen children meet with primroses, nuts, or apples, 
in their way, I see those pleasures are oft-times occasions 
to make them loiter in their errands, so that they are sure 
to have their parents’ displeasure; and oft-times their late 
return finds a barred entrance to their home; whereas those 
who meet with dangers in the way, make haste in their 
journey, and their speed makes them welcomed with com- 
mendation. Nature hath sent me abroad into the world, 
and I am every day travelling homeward; if I meet with 
store of miseries in my way, discretion shall teach me a 
religious haste in my journey ; and if I meet with pleasures, 
they shall please me only by putting me in mind of my plea- 
sures at home; which shall teach me to scorn these as 
worse than trifles. I will never more reckon a troublesome 
life a curse, but a blessing. A pleasant journey is dear 
bought with the lossof home. 

Warwick’s Rer_ections. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR JULY, 1818. 





Tue intelligence of the month is comprised under few, 
butimportant heads—Discontent at home—A Conspiracy 
in France—and The decisive Victory of the Patriots in 
South America.—We regret that a large majority of the 
manufacturing labourers in Manchester should have struck 
for an advance of wages at this time, and obstinately per- 
sisted in refusing to work ; disturbance and riot will but 
end in their ruin and destruction, as it has done in too 
many instances before; however inadequate their pay may 
be to their support, certain it is that the same cause which 
operates against them, operates against their employers, and 
prevents their paying a high price for work.—On the conti- 
nent, a French conspiracy has been detected ; military men 
of some rank have been arrested; and judicial proceedings 
entered against them, General Canuel has been cited, but 
has absconded. The plot is, however, considered a very 
contemptible one, and the French funds continue to rise. 
It is now stated, that the Allied Powers have proposed to re- 
move their troops to the frontier of France, to be sup- 
ported there for full twelve months at the expence of the 
French government; and that this proposition is the sine 
gua non of their consent to have their troops removed till 
the general unanimity of France shall afford security to 
the rest of Europe.—lrom South America, authentic de- 
tails have been received of the Patriots having obtained 
a great and signal victory over their opponents. The 
Spanish expedition under Osorio, consisting of 5200 men, 
landed safely at Talcahuano; from whence they marched 
northward in the direction of Santiago, the capital ; crossed 
the river Maule the 3d or 6th of March, and fixed their 
quarters at Talca, about nine miles from the river, and 240 
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from Talcahuano. General San Martin, with betwee, 
8 and 9,000 men, met their advanced guard at Curico, op 
his march for Talca. A partial engagement ensued, and 
success was for some time doubtful; the patriot army way 
at last hemmed in between two fires, panick-struck, and 
abandoned their stores, kc. San Martin re-assured his 
men, and rallied 3500 of his best troops, which he stationed 
at Rancagua, with 14 guns.—On the Sth inst. he attacked 
the Spaniards on the banks of the Maypo, about ten miles 
from Santiago; and after a severe conflict of four hours, 
he completely overthrew them; they lost 1500 killed, and 
left nearly double the number of prisoners in the field of 
battle, with all their baggage, ammunition, and artillery, 
The Royalist army is completely annihilated; only the 
General escaped with a small escort; and it is almost im. 
possible that he should elude his pursuers. 

Among the domestic occurrences, rumour has been most 
busy about—The marriage of his Royal Highness William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence and St. Andrews, Admiral of the 
Fleet, third son of his Majesty, with her Serene Highness 
Adelaide-Amelia-Louisa-Theresa-Caroline, Princess of Saxe 
Meiningen, eldest daughter of his Serene Highness, the 
late reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, &c. was solemnly 
performed in the grand saloon at the palace at Kew, by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Lord Bishop of Lendon, in the presence of her Majesty 
the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
other branches of the Royal 'amily, and her Serene High- 
ness the Duchess of Saxe Meiningen (the mother of the 
bride, and Regent of the Dukedom of Saxe-Meiningen); 
attended by the Ministers of State. 

The re-marriage of his Royal Highness Edward, Duke of 
Kent and Strathern, fourth son of his Majesty, with her 
Serene Highness Victoria Maria Louisa, youngest daughter 
of his late Serene Highness Francis Frederick Anthony, 
Duke of Saxe-Cobourg of Saalfeld, consort of his late 
Serene Highness Charles Louis, Prince of Leiningen, sister 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, according to the forms 
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of the church of England, took place at the same time. 
Prince Leopold gave his sister away, and the Princess 
Adelaide was given away by thé Prince Regent, both in the 
presence of her Majesty. 

Her Majesty has had another very severe attack of a 
spasmodic affection ; and is also afflicted with water on the 
chest. Her Majesty’s continued and severe indisposition 
has had such an effect upon her general frame and system, 
that she now stoops very much, 

There has not for many years been a General Election 
in which a spirit of party has been more fully displayed, 
than in the recent contests for representatives throughout 
the kingdom; yet, with the exception of the brutal assault 
made upon one of the candidates fur Westminster, the 
Elections have been conducted in a tranquil and pacific 
manner. 

The preparations for celebrating the return of Sir 
Francis Burdett for the city of Westminster, excited a 
small degree of alarm; but when that event took place, 
on Monday, July 13th, although an immense concourse of 
persons were assembled, the gay spectacle, while it pleased 
“the many headed throng,” produced no tumult, nor was 
there any symptoms of riot, save at the tavern, where the 
cravings of hunger, and an ill arranged plan for a public 
dinner, excited no small degree of clamour. 

The imperial exile of St. Helena, if we are to credit 
certain papers which have appeared in the public prints, 
is highly dissatisfied with his treatment; and anticipating 
his dissolution, declares, that, if that event should occur, 
Great Britain alone is to bear the odium which would fol- 
low it. . 

The account of a British sailor having visited him at 
Longwood is now credited, and Napoleon is to be re- 
moved toa part of the island where he will be deemed 
more secure, 

The war in India has terminated most gloriously. A 
great degree of suspicion has been attached to the wars 
of Hindostan; as having been often occasioned solely by 
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a spirit of aggrandizement, to augment our territories there, 
We rejoice, that, by official papers just published, the 
origin of the late contest Was a most wanton aggression 
on the part of the Peishwa of Poona, Gundabhur Shastry, 
who was the prime minister of Guickwar, was basely as- 
sassinated ; Mr, Elphinston, the British minister, demanded 
the assassin to be delivered up; but, in spite of his remon.. 
strances, he was suffered to escape. From this circum. 
stance arose the commencement of hostilities, and the 
campaign has been at once victorious and decisive, as it 
will, we trust, preclude any of those powers, inimical to 
Great Britain, from again exciting the just indignation, and 
receiving that punishment due to national insulted feelings, 











THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Tuis theatre, after a very unpropitious season, closed its 
performances with an appropriate address from Mr, H. 
Johnston. 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 


On Monday the 6th inst. a new farce, called, Who can 
I be? was presented at this theatre. The plotis founded 
on the Introduction to Shakspeare’s comedy of The Taming 
of a Shrew, in which is described the drunken adventure 
of Christopher Sly, who, while in a state of inebriety, is 
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conveyed to a splendid apartment, and treated with all the 
respect due to a man of rank and consequence. The per- 
formers acted with great spirit; and the farce was well 
received, 

On Thursday the 16thinst. the performances at this theatre 
were terminated, after a very successful season, with Rob 
Roy, and The Miller and his Men, The farewell address, 
delivered by Mr. Fawcett, very properly noticed, with ho- 
nest pride to the establishment, and as a proof its desire 
to give currency to the noblest efforts of the drama,—that 
it had produced three tragedies, all of which, ina greater or 
less degree, were rewarded with the patronage of the public. 
The theatre will be re-opened on the 7th of September. 
The Duke and Duchess of Kent were present, and had the 
customary honours paid them; the Duchess is an interest- 
ing woman; and of easy and affable manners; she looked 
round her as if among friends, and the audience understood, 
and seemed to join in her feclings. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s excellent comedy of Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife was performed on Friday the 17th 
inst. in a manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
talents of the company. Besides the excellence of Mr. 
Jones, in the Copper Captain, and Mrs, Glover, in Estifania, 
the audience were gratified with the admirable first appear- 
ance of a Mr. Warde, from the Bath theatre, in the ardu- 
ous part of Leon, who possesses every requisite: his figure 
is tall and elegant; his countenance prepossessive and ex- 
pressive ; his action chaste and dignified, though not suffi- 
ciently varied. The strength and clearness of his voice 
afforded him such advantage in declamation as would 
have insured a favourable reception to an actor of less 
judgment and sensibility. The applause bestowed on bim 
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was unusual; and the general opinion of him is, that he will 
prove an acquisition to either of the principal metropolitan 
theatres. 

A new comedy in three acts, called Nine Points of the 
Law, or Possession, was produced on Saturday the 18th 
inst. The plot, for a three act piece, is extremely compli. 
cated, but it exhibits much ingenuity and contrivance, and 
was favourably received ; there was a partial expression of 
disapprobation at the conclusion, attributable to the impro- 
per introduction of two or three indelicate allusions, which 
the author would do well to expunge. 


———e 


SURREY THEATRE. 


At this elegant theatre on the 18th inst. the Burletta of 
Humphry Clinker, followed by the Black Banner, and the 
admirabie dramatic entertainment of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, was presented to a crowded and brilliant audience, 
of which pieces, and all that are exhibited at this theatre, 
Mr. Dibdin has the merit of being the author. 


An Hibernian Journal, speaking of Miss Whitaker's 
Belvidera, at the Theatre-Royal, Dublin, says—‘* We pro- 
nounce it, and fearlessly, one of the most affecting @cenic 
exhibitions we ever beheld. This young lady is gifted 
with that quality which few possess—innate sensibility— 
a sensibility that gives an cflect of no common moment 
to every she speaks—she acts from the heart, and they 
must be cold, aye callous, who would not find themselves 
beguiled of their tears at her Belvidera. Her voice is of 
a tone which, for pathos, we have never heard excelled. 
The critic could, indeed, ‘ prattle and go wild!’ in praise 
of such a performance.” 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1818. 


WALKING DRESS. 


A rouND dress composed of jaconaut muslin; the skirt 
is made moderately full, and is decorated at the bottom with 
a very rich, broad, puckered trimming, composed of mull 
muslin; this trimming is finished at the bottom by a deep 
flounce of rich vandyked worked muslin; it is also sur- 
mounted by a similarone. Plain high body, which fastens 
in front; it has a small collar, which, as well as the fronts, 
is richly worked. Long sleeve, made rather loose, except 
at the wrist, where the fullness is puckered in so, that it 
is almost tight to the arm for about two inches; this puc- 
kering is terminated by a narrow frill of vandyked work. 
The spencer worn with this dress is composed of pale Je- 
man-coloured sarsnet; the body is tight to the shape, the 
waist very short, and finished in the French style with a 
fall of lace at the bottom. The sleeves are very full, bat 
the fullness is confined by bands of lemon-coloured satin 
riband, a shade darker than the spencer, and finished at 
the bottom by a fall of lace. The spencer fastens behind, 
and the bust is ornamented with riband to correspond with 
the sleeves. Lace ruff, disposed in the French style, in 
very large plaits. Head-dress, the Clarence promenade 
bonnet, composed of white satin; alow crown, of an oval 
shape; the front large, and ornamented by a wreath of 
moss roses, which are placed close to the edge of the brim 
on the inside ; a corresponding wreath goes round the bot- 
tom of the crown, and it ties under the chin by pale-pink 
satin strings, which fasten with a full bow on the left side, 
Pale lemon-coloufed slippers and gloves. 

VOL. VINI.—8. 1. L 
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EVENING DRESS. 


Aw India muslin frock; the skirt is of an easy fullness, 
and a moderate length ; it is ornamented at the bottom with 
a muslin rouleau, over which is placed four rows of very 
novel and pretty trimming, composed of azure-blue satin, | 
The corsage worn with this dress is also of blue satin ; it is 
cut extremely low round the bust, and falls a little off the 
shoulder ; the waist is very short, and is adorned witha 
double row of pointed tals, composed of satin and tulle, 
The bust is ornamented with éul/e, which is set on in light 
large plaits. Short full sleeve, composed of ¢ud/e; the top 
part of vandyked blue satin; it is confined to the arm by 
a rouleau of blue satin. The hair is dressed in the Parisian 
style; the front hair is much parted on the forehead, and 
disposed in light, loose curls on each side. The hind hair 
is brought up very high, and forms a cluster of bows on 
the top of the head; strings of pearl, and knots of blue 
satin riband, are fancifully disposed among. the hair. 
’ Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. Small white crape fan, em- 
broidered in silver. White kid gloves, and white satin 
slippers. 

Those leaders of fon, from whose varied and tasteful 
costume, we are enabled to compose our monthly descrip- 
tions of the prevailing modes, are now dispersed ; some are 
at the different watering places, others on the’ continent. 
We must look to the former for the little novelty which this 
season of the year affords, and thanks to a valuable cor 
respondent at Brighton, we have gleaned something which 
we think our fair readers will find worthy of their attention. 

White dresses are universally adopted for the promenade; 
those worn in the morning are made very plain in the be 
dies, but the skirts are still trimmed high. - The favourite 
out-of-door covering, is a pelisse composed of thin jaco 
naut muslin, the body of which is made full ; the bust part 
is ornamented with three casings, drawn with green riband; 
between these casings, letting-in lace is#het in plain. The 
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sleeve is rather loose; it has a broad letting-in-lace down 
the arm in front, on each side of which are two casings, or 
rather tucks, through which a green riband is drawn ; the 
bottem of the sleeve is finished with two falls of narrow 
lace. There is no collar; but the pelisse is finished at the 
throat by a double fall of rich lace, set on in the pelerine 
style; that is very broad behind, and sloping almost to a 
point in front, The pelisse is fastened down the front by 
rosettes of green satin riband; and the bottom of the skirt 
is finished by a wreath of palm leaves worked in green 
worsteds, and much raised. This pelisse is at present 
in very high estimation; but silk spencers are also very 
fashionable, when made like the one in our print, of slight 
silk, and of a lightcolour. Muslin spencers, trimmed with 
a profusion of rich work, are likewise in request, but they 
are worn only in deshabille, 

Promenade bonnets still continue to be worn very large. 
Plain walking bonnets are in general of Leghorn. For. the 
dress promenade, white satin is esteemed very fashionable ; 
but transparcnt bonnets are upon the whole predominant; 
they are composed either of gauze, tulle, or joining lace, 
with a slight intermixture of satin, or satin riband in ge- 
neral; the edge of the brim is always finished with a quil- 
ling of blond, or net; but the very full ruches, recently so 
fashionable, have disappeared. These bonnets are always 
ornamented either with wreaths, or bunches of flowers ; 
cornflowers, roses, jasmin, honeysuckle, and a variety of 
fancy flowers are in favour. We have noticed a beautiful 
trimming for the inside edge of the brims of bonnets; it is a 
wreath of moss roses made of transparent materials. 

Muslin is now universally adopted, both in dinner and 
evening dress ; the former are generally trimmed with lace ; 
the latter have a mixture of lace and satin, similar to the 
one in our print, or else are trimmed with deep flounces, 
which are festooned either with bows of coloured riband, 
or artifical flowers. 

Fashionable colours for the month are—lemon-colour. 
lilac, dog-rose colour, emerald green, and azure. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


Wuire is still fashionable for the promenade ; but dresses 
of printed muslin are in much estimation, and those of 
pink-chequered muslin are the most modish of any. The 
bodies of these dresses are made very plain, and they are 
worn either with a pelerine, composed of the same mate. 
rial, or a half silk handkerchief tied carelessly round the 
throat. The skirts are flounced very high; there are never 
less than four, and frequently six flounces. 

Capotes, composed of cambric muslin, are mach in fa. 
vour for undress ; but those made of plaid gauze have dis. 
appeared. Chapeaux are now principally of Leghorn, 
gauze, and crape. Leghorn is considered as merely genteel; 
but gauze and crape, particularly the latter, are very fa- 
shionable. Rose colour, white, lilac, and citron, are the 
favourite colours for chapeaue; and the only alteration 
which has taken place in their form since our last number 
is, that many ladies, instead of turning up the enormous 
brim in large plaits behind, which has been usual for some 
time past, wear it without being turned up. 

Flowers are very much in fashion; marigolds, poppies, 
roses, cornflowers, pinks, of a deep red, larkspurs, 
mignionette, and, in short, all the flowers of the season. 
Some are worn of the natural colour; but they are consi- 
dered more fashionable when coloured in opposition to na- 
ture; as, for instance, blue pinks, and green roses. 

Slight silks are in estimation for evening and dinner 
gowns ; they are made nearly in the same manner, except 
that the neck is more exposed in evening than in dinner 
dress. Sleeves still continue to be made very short ; for 
full dress they are generally composed of éulle. The trim- 
mings of gowns are either flounces of tulle, or blond ; or 
else a broad piece of the former, Louillonné, with silk cord, 
or very narrow riband. 

Tulle is still very fashionable for full dress, but white silk 
tissue is moreso. Full dress bodies are composed in gene- 
ral of white satin. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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TO A ROSE. 


PPP PET 


By A YOUNG LADY. 


Od el 












Sweet fragrant flow’r, my sight that caught, 
And blooming first inspir’d the thought 
To tear thee from thy parent tree ; 
But soon, by other feelings taught, 
My eager hands no longer sought 
Thy spoiler rude to be. 







“ E’en thus,” I sigh’d, “ like thee, sweet rose, 
Full many a beauteous blossom blows, 
Secure upon its native stem ; 
When adverse storms and worldly woes 
Too quickly snatch away repose, 
No more to shine on them! 








‘“« Then bloom, sweet rose, thy summer hour, 
Still grace with pride the garden bow’r, 
Not long thy race shall last; 
Beauty with life is but a flow’r, 
And ah! too short for human pow’r 
To shield from Winter’s blast,” 
L3 
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TO SORROW. 


Come, I will woo thee, Sorrow! pale thou art, 
And from thy colourless and sunken eye 
The big tears stream—and thy poor aching heart 
Doth frequent heave the deep and mournful sigh, 
In saddest cadence with the wintry wind, 
That sullen sweeps the dark and leafless vale : 
Yet I will bide with thee—nor, trust me, find 
Thy converse wearisome, nor dull thy tale. 
For oft I mark thine eye uplift to heaven— 
In sweet abstractedness—and then a smile 
Radiant as hope, to thy pale lip is giv’n, 
And thon wilt point, with chasten’d woe the while, 
To that delightful world where tears shall cease, 
And virtue pines no more, and allis peace. 


December 6ih, 1816. A, 
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TO THE THREE MISSES DENNETT. 


AGAIN, again, sweet maids! again, 

Ah! come and fascinate my sight! 

Worthy to dance in Dian’s train, 

With your clustering hair, and vestments white, 
And eyes all languishingly bright ! 

Again may I see that fairy bound, 

That step that never prints the ground, 
Noiseless, firm, and full of grace, 

Like children of the cygnet race, 

(The fairest, loveliest birds that lave 

Their bosoms in the salt sea-wave) 

As floating thus ye seem to move, 

Yet fashion’d all i’ th’ mould of love, 

And breathing what might well express— 

None of its hopes, its fears, its stings, 

None of its wild imaginings— 

But all its tenderness ! 
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The first comes—like a Dryad maid, 
Slow stealing from her haunted shade, 
As if some satyr dar’d profane 
The spot where she was wont to reign ; 
The second with that Helen look, 
Which Menelaus’ beauty wore 
When she her husband’s home forsook, 
To wander on the Asian shore ; 

The third— how like an evening star, 
That sheds its tremulous light afar, 
Her dark eye glances brightly by 

In nameless witchery. 


Round and round they swim, 
Bending with undulating motion, 
Like foam upon the heaving ocean*— 
Now, as upon the winds they skim, 
Like “‘ creatures of the element”— 
In movement graceful as the fawn, 


And fresh and fair as the summer’s dawn ; 


But now her look is upwards bent, 
And gone is all its merriment, 

She who late own’d that Helen’s glance, 
Which lent a spirit to the dance. 
Away! that wild and wandering eye, 
Speaks love in love’s extremity ! 
Sweet girls, adieu! and yet again, 
And oft, I'll view your fairy train; 
For never, since the Graces flew, 
And left mere women here on earth, 
Have I seen ought of mortal birth 
That may compare with you. 


THE DREAM.—To————. 
Wuat piercing shriek, what cry of wild affright 


Chides the dull silence of unbroken night? 


Cold are the drops which these moist limbs bedew, 


I wake to weep, I slept to dream of You. 





* Lord Byron. 
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Methought the well-known stream before me flow’d, 
While languid breezes o’er its current rode ; 
Slow-wheeling sank the sun’s autumnal ray, 

And twilight meekly stole on parting day ; 

No sound was heard, save when the river side 
Beat back the minute* ripplings of its tide ; 

No light, save Hesper, glancing on the stream, 
Pour'd the mild lustre of his dewy beam. 

Thus oft before—ah! no, how chang’d the view, 
How varied now from that which once I knew! 

I did not pause upon the pausing eye, 

Meet look with look, or mingle sigh with sigh; 

I did not gaze on Fancy’s glass to see 

That all was Love, as Love was all to me. 

Silent and slow by that wide-water'd green, 

I wander’d forth to weep, alone, unseen :— 
Alone? ah! no, my own sad thoughts were there ; 
Unseen ? thine eye ig never clos’d, Despair! 


I saw, in Fancy’s vivid colours warm, 
E’en now again I see the much-lov'd form: 
I heard once more the warblings of that tongue, 
Ah! who could fly them, while the syren sung ! 
Her cheek’s warm glow, her sigh but half repress’d, 
Her eye’s soft lustre, seeming love confess’d : 
False, fleeting slumber! why my tears renew ? 
So lovely once she smil’d, and not more true. 


Is there no dream which ceases to beguile ? 
No sleep which wears not a delusive smile ? 
No lasting slumber of unfeign’d repose ? 
No couch on which the tear-drop never flows ? 
Cease, cease, perturbed spirit, to repine; 
There is that couch, that sleep will soon be thine. 


ANON, 


> — — 








* « With minute drops from off the eaves.”—Ji Penscroso. 
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THE DEAD HORSE. 


Tue south breeze blows over thee, poor, lifeless horse! 
Yet thou feel’st not its freshening, vital force ; 

‘The trav'ler beholds thee, and heaves a sad sigh, 

Yet the spell of unconsciousness hangs on thine eye. 


The trav'ller’s flewd hound loudly barks in thine ear, 
Yet thou ly’st, as if no such rude uproar were near ; 
Every gambol around thee he playfully tries, 

Which his instinct suggests may induce thee to rise! 


Thy mouth is laid close to the cowslip’s sweet stem, 
Yet the flow’rs are uncropp’d, thou needest not them. 
No more thou wilt graze o’er the bright sunny mead, 
And on clover and buttercups daintily feed. 


No more thou wilt snuff the pure breath of the morn, 
Nor run from the bridle’s enticement of corn, 

To thy frolicsome moments and services too, 

Thou hast hastily bade an eternal adieu. 


The sky-lark, that eloquent bird of the air, 

Shall sadden his notes, and an anthem prepare ; 

And at eve, when the nightingale mourns thro’ the grove, 
She will mingle thy loss with the loss of her love ! 


1 will not, I cannot, contemplate the fate 
Which may yet on thy carcase destructively wait. 
Wert thou mine, I would soften thy species’ fell doom, 
And give thee, as Adrian of old would,—a tomb ! 
C, Feist 


ee 
—— ee 


WATERLOO.—A FRAGMENT. 


O THOU—alas! thou sanguine burial region! 
(The grandeur of whose right idea lacks) 

Thou tomb of War! thou element of Death! 
Where soon, forgetful of the mighty past, 
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And all its deadly, nameless attributes, 

Again enthroned, shall rural Nature reigu 

In jealous usurpation of the Dead— 

On thy proud site, for many an era hence, 

The Muse of War shall pile her offerings. 

Tis said, already sorrowless thou lookst— 

That soon aside thou threw’st thy mourning vest, 

And clad thy bosom in its old attire. 

Ah! who can take this thought home to his heart 

That ever nursed a gentler sympathy ? 

*T was noble carnage !— ne’er a nobler wreck 

Lay in the precincts of a martial grave! 

Thou shouldst awhile, for pity’s sake, have mourn’d ; 

A lapse of winter would beseem thee well ; 

For when I see thy spring and summer hues— 

Thy lap of autumn so prefusely full, 

And ostentatious of its second bloom, 

I loathe the partial constancy of nature. 
C. HAMILTon, 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO THE AMIABLE MISS § 


Love-y flow’ret, mildly blooming, 
Gentle, pleasing, unassuming, 

In whose soft and virgin breast 
Peace and love find votive rest. 
Beauteous stranger! blandly smiling, 
Pleasure’s siren voice beguiling, 
Free from pride’s illusive snare, 
That smiles but to deceive the fair, 
Share with me the fruitful dream, 
And greet the moralizer’s theme ! 
Even now, while on advent’rous wing, 
I soar the sacred cause to sing, 

Nor wish from beauty’s eye a tear, 
Unless it streams to virtue dear. 

But who can wake the tender lay, 
And hope to live beyond a day ? 

A spark of nature’s ardent fire 

Will scarcely kindle long desire. 
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So wav'ring, fickle, strange, is youth 
That courts the sage, but mocks the truth. 
We must be humble to be great ; 

Content is joy in ev'ry state ; 

In seeming wise, we lose our hold, 

Wisdom is lost by being bold. 

To know ourselves, the golden prize, 

Not knowing this the error lies ; 

A few faint gleams of promis’d bliss 

Make up life’s all of happiness. 

How needful then to take a view 

What others see and judge we do, 

Before we act our slender part, 

And get the moral off by heart. 

Myra’s too good to slight the cause 

I advocate—and her applause 

Will be to me the best of fame, 

Should worth, like her’s, rehearse my name. 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
By Mrs. M‘MuLtLan, 


From Devon's heath-crown'd hills and verdant plains, 
Where Beauty smiles, though simple Nature reigns, 

A stranger came, by various fortunes tried, 

‘To fam'd Edina, Scotia’s boast and pride. 

In bright Athenian circles glad to roam, 

Yet, feeling exil’d from a much-lov’d home, 

Some casual gloom would oft regret betray, 

Like faithful Swiss, la maladie du pays ; 

For memory’s visions to the mind can tell 

Each pensive cadence of a sad farewell. 


A friendly genius, with angelic look, 

To cheer such hour, commission’d thee, oh! book ! 
Let then my thanks perpetuated dwell, 

For the kind act thou hast perform’d so well. 

Thy gracious owner’s beauty, sense, and taste, 
Once seen and heard, can never be erased: 

This praise deserved within thy page implant, 
’Tis homage due to peerless Lapy GRANT. 
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THE UTMOST NEED. 
By Robert Epcar. 


FLow'p not the deadly stream of grief? 
Plung’d not my soul? ah! rueful thought! 
Dropp’d not my friends as th’ autumn leaf? 
Left was I not with misery fraught ? 


Clouds of darkness scowl’d around, 
Not one ray of comfort shone, 
Stretch’d upon the clay-cold ground, 
Forth I sent this heartfelt groan— 


’Reft of my wife, my babes, my all, 
Fell’d to earth like a blasted tree ; 
Unlamented by man I fall! 

Death, ah! death !—aim a dart at me. 


Friends, I thought full many I had, 
Ah! each friend grins a deadly foe, 
Favours I lavish’d on each head— 
Lo! they leave me the wreck of woe. 


O’er my frame sweeps the tempest dire, 
Through my blood flows the whistling wind — 
Heaven’s high vault is rent with fire— 
Thunders rumble—I'm rack’d in mind ! 


a 
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Healing sleep, shake thy wings of down; 
Fan me to slumb’ring rest, sweet pow’r ! 
Heaven prepare me an angel’s crown— 

I droop—I sieep—’twas my sleeping hour! 





an 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A variety of Contributions have been received this month; among 
them a Song and Sonnet from Mr, Hatt ; and Stanzas, trom N. of Doncar 
ter. The Sonnet to the Three Misses Dennet, of the Theatre-Kogal, Ce. 
vent Garden, gives place to a Poem on the same subject previonsly re 
ceived, but shall be inserted next month. 

The Poetry transmitted to us by Ora has been safely received; but, 
we are sorry to say, too Jate for the present Namber. 

We regret to postpone the insertion of several Bssays, Novellettes, &€. 
promised long since, but are compelled for want of reom. 
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